THE  AMERICAS  AT  A GLANCE 
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THE  AMERICAS 

A Panoramic  Vieiv 


The  AMERICAS!  What  is  their  place  in  world  life?  Eet  us  take  a pano- 
ramic view  of  the  twenty-one  republics  that  constitute  the  Americas  and 
we  shall  find  out.  Looking,  we  see  ...  a vast  region  of  many  geographical 
similarities  and  contrasts,  full  of  fascinating  natural  attractions,  with  an  area 
of  approximately  12,000,000  square  miles,  inhabited  by  2 5 3,000,000  people 
. . . an  economic  wonderland  that  produces  every  variety  of  agricultural, 
mineral,  and  animal  products,  linked  by  comprehensive  systems  of  communica- 
tions and  transportation  ...  a brave  new  world  possessing  a rich  and  colorful 
history,  broad  culture,  and  profound  love  for  peace  and  freedom,  its  twenty-one 
component  parts  joined  together  in  a great  international  organization — the  Pan 
American  Union. 

GEOGRAPHIC  FEATURES 

Numerous  physical  characteristics  set  off  the  American  Continent  from  the 
other  continents  of  the  world.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned; 

1.  Its  detached  position  from  the  other  four  continents  of  the  world. 
Whereas  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia  are  crowded  into  one  hemi- 
sphere, America  occupies  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  solitary  grandeur, 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  land  portions  of  the  world  by  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans. 

2.  Its  great  length  from  north  to  south,  a peculiarity  which  permits  its 
territory  to  enjoy  four  of  the  five  terrestrial  zones. 

3.  The  triangular  form  of  the  two  large  masses  that  compose  it,  which  come 
to  a point  as  they  run  towards  the  south;  and  the  providential  narrowness 
of  the  isthmus  that  connects  them  and  which  permitted  man  to  construct 
a great  interoceanic  canal  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  world. 

4.  Its  magnificent  rivers  which,  together  with  its  lakes,  give  it  the  best 
inland  water  transportation  system  of  the  earth. 

5.  The  character  of  its  interior  regions  which,  in  contrast  to  the  central 
deserts  peculiar  to  Africa,  Asia  and  Australia,  enclose  huge  valleys  of  great 
productivity. 

6.  Its  rich  natural  resources,  greater  than  those  of  any  other  continent. 

Within  the  Western  Hemisphere  itself  there  are  many  striking  contrasts, 
but  at  the  same  time  there  are  many  similarities  and  features  which  are  common 
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THE  ANDES 

Stretching  more  than  4,000  miles  along  the  Pacific  Coast  of  Soufh  America,  fhe  mighfy  Andes 
raise  their  magnificent  peaks  in  seven  countries 

to  both  sections  of  the  continent.  A fact  not  often  realized  with  regard  to 
the  geographical  position  of  the  two  parts  of  the  Continent  in  relation  to  each 
other  is  that  the  east  coast  of  North  America  is  on  a line  with  the  west  coast 
of  South  Amerca. 

The  outstanding  geographic  feature  of  the  Americas  is  the  tremendous 
cordillera  which  extends  the  entire  length  of  the  Continent  from  the  Antarctic 
through  South  and  Central  America  and  Mexico  and  joins  with  the  Rocky 
Mountain  system  in  the  United  States.  In  southern  Argentina  and  Chile,  the 
mountains  are  comparatively  low,  but  gradually  rise  higher  as  they  advance  north- 
ward. The  highest  peak  on  the  Continent  is  Mt.  Aconcagua,  near  the  Argentine- 
Chilean  frontier,  which  rises  to  a height  of  2 3,094  feet.  In  Chile  and  western 
Argentina  the  Andes  constitute  a single  range  of  mountains,  but  in  Peru  and 
Bolivia  and  extending  northward  through  Ecuador,  they  branch  out  and  form 
two  distinct  chains.  In  this  area  there  are  several  peaks  20,000  or  more  feet 
high  and  many  others  only  slightly  lower.  In  Colombia  three  distinct  chains 
traverse  the  country. 

It  is  only  in  Central  America  that  the  height  of  the  mountains  drops 
suthciently  to  have  made  possible  the  construction  of  an  interoceanic  canal  at 
Panama.  In  northern  Central  America  and  in  Mexico  the  mountains  again  rise 
to  higher  altitudes  and  in  the  latter  country  two  distinct  chains  exist,  one 
along  the  Atlantic  and  the  other  along  the  Pacihe  coast.  These  same  mountains 
extend  into  the  United  States  to  form  the  Rocky  Mountain  system,  which  covers 
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much  of  the  western  portion  of  that  country  and  continues  northwards  to  the 
uppermost  reaches  of  Alaska.  In  this  northern  area  there  are  also  a number  of 
high  peaks,  Mt.  Orizaba  in  Mexico  rising  to  a height  of  1 8,696  feet,  and  Mt. 
McKinley  in  Alaska  reaching  an  altitude  of  20,300  feet. 

All  the  mountainous  area  in  the  American  Continent  is  not,  however,  con- 
fined to  the  western  portion.  On  the  east  coast,  in  eastern  and  southeastern 
Brazil,  there  is  a range  of  mountains  paralleling  the  coast;  and  in  northern 
South  America  are  the  Guiana  Highlands,  covering  the  Guianas  and  considerable 
portions  of  Venezuela.  Likewise,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States  there 
is  the  Appalachian  mountain  system,  running  in  a northeasterly  and  south- 
westerly direction.  On  the  whole,  the  mountains  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Continent  are  lower  than  those  in  the  west,  but  they  are  supposed  to  be  of 
much  older  geological  formation. 

Despite  these  tremendous  land  masses,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  bulk 
of  the  area  of  the  Continent  is  mountainous.  On  the  contrary,  much  of  the 
area  of  the  Americas  is  relatively  low  ground.  As  most  of  the  mountainous 
territory  is  along  the  Pacific  coast,  the  greater  proportion  of  low  ground  lies  to 
the  east  of  the  mountain  ranges.  The  mountains  along  the  Pacific  rise  almost 
perpendicularly  out  of  the  sea,  so  that  generally  speaking  there  is  a very  narrow 
coastal  plain.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Continent,  however,  the  broad  pampas 
of  Argentina  extend  from  the  coast  to  the  foothills  of  the  Andes,  with  only  an 
imperceptible  rise  in  the  level  of  the  ground  as  one  travels  westward.  In  Brazil 
there  is  a coastal  plain  the  width  of  which  varies  at  different  points,  and  in 
the  interior  of  the  country  an  enormous  area  of  valleys  and  plains.  In  the  north 
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The  Americas  boast  the  largest  system  of  lakes  in  the  world 


RIO  DE  JANEIRO 

Brazil  Is  a country  of  geographical  superlatives.  Its  capital,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  is  a gleaming 
jewel  in  a verdant  setting  of  breathless  beauty 


are  the  extensive  llanos  of  Venezuela  and  Colombia.  In  the  United  States  there 
is  also  a broad  coastal  plain  between  the  Appalachian  mountains  and  the  sea, 
and  between  the  former  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  west,  are  the  great 
central  plains. 

These  extensive  areas  cover  much  of  the  territorial  surface  of  the  Americas 
and  are  drained  by  a large  number  of  long  and  important  rivers.  The  Amazon 
is  the  world’s  largest  river  system.  Extending  across  the  entire  northern  breadth 
of  Brazil,  the  Amazon  is  navigable  for  ocean-going  vessels  for  a distance  of 
2, .100  miles,  and  with  its  200  or  more  tributaries  which  extend  northward  into 
neighboring  countries  and  southward  into  the  heart  of  Brazil,  drains  an  area  of 

2.772.000  square  miles. 

Equally  important,  although  not  so  large,  is  the  La  Plata  system  in  the 
south,  formed  by  the  Parana,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay  rivers.  These  streams  tra- 
verse one  of  the  most  productive  regions  of  the  Continent,  and  drain  an  area  of 

1.198.000  square  miles,  including  large  portions  of  Brazil,  Bolivia,  Paraguay, 
Uruguay,  and  Argentina. 

In  Venezuela,  the  Orinoco  and  its  tributaries  constitute  a third  great  river 
system.  To  appreciate  the  extent  of  these  streams,  it  mav  be  pointed  out  that 
bv  the  Casiquiare  river  one  may  proceed  by  small  boats  from  the  Orinoco  to 
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the  Amazon,  while  the  headwaters  of  the  Amazon  and  La  Plata  systems  are 
separated  by  a relatively  short  distance. 

A fourth  great  river  system  of  the  Continent  is  the  Mississippi  river  in  the 
United  States.  Rising  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  the  Mississippi 
flows  southward  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  with  the  Ohio,  Missouri,  and 
Arkansas  rivers  and  other  tributaries  drains  an  area  of  1,290,000  square  miles. 
The  Magdalena  river  in  Colombia  has  always  been  one  of  the  main  arteries  of 
transportation  in  connecting  the  interior  of  the  country  with  the  coast;  and  in 
Central  America,  the  San  Juan  river  serves  a similar  purpose. 

The  Americas  boast  the  largest  system  of  lakes  in  the  world.  The  Cireat 
Lakes,  on  the  border  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  have  a combined 
area  of  96,710  square  miles  and  are  more  than  seven  times  the  size  of  Holland. 
Among  the  other  lakes  of  the  Americas  are  Titicaca,  in  the  Andean  highlands 
between  Bolivia  and  Peru,  the  highest  steam  navigated  body  of  water  in  the 
worki;  Nahuel  Huapi  and  other  lakes  of  the  Chilean-Argentine  group — a region 
of  unsurpassed  scenic  beauty;  Nicaragua,  in  the  republic  of  the  same  name,  and 
important  because  it  is  a link  in  the  proposed  Nicaraguan  canal;  Maracaibo,  in 
the  Venezuelan  oil  region  and  in  reality,  a large  narrow-necked  bay,  rather  than 
a true  lake;  and  Great  Salt  Lake,  in  the  United  States,  the  saltiest  body  of  water 
on  earth. 

Among  the  natural  wonders  of  the  Americas  are  a number  of  magniflcent 
waterfalls.  Niagara  Falls  and  Yosemite  in  the  United  States  have  long  been 
famous,  and  travelers  to  South  America  are  beginning  to  discover  and  visit  such 
marvelous  cataracts  as  Iguazu,  on  the  Brazilian-Argentine  border;  Sete  Quedas, 
on  the  Brazilian-Paraguay  border;  Salto  de  Lajas,  in  Chile;  and  Tequendama,  in 
Colombia. 

Considering  the  extraordinary  length  of  the  American  Continent  it  is  obvious 
that  in  such  a vast  area,  extending  over  four  of  the  earth’s  terrestrial  zones, 
every  conceivable  type  of  climate  can  be  found.  Beginning  at  the  extreme  end 
of  South  America  one  encounters  the  bitter  cold  of  the  Antarctic;  in  Argentina, 
Chile,  and  Uruguay,  and  southern  Brazil  and  Paraguay,  the  moderate  climate  of 
the  South  Temperate  Zone;  in  northern  South  America,  Central  America,  and 
Mexico,  the  tropical  heat  of  the  Torrid  Zone;  and  in  the  United  States,  the 
moderate  climate  of  the  North  Temperate  Zone. 

But  climate  is  not  solely  a question  of  terrestrial  zones.  Altitude  modifies 
latitude,  and  consequently  many  cities  and  towns  near  the  Equator  enjoy  de- 
lightfully cool  and  temperate  climates  because  they  are  situated  at  high  eleva- 
tions. Ocean  breezes  also  play  an  important  part  in  modifying  the  climate  along 
the  coastal  regions  of  the  tropics.  Snow-capped  peaks  within  the  limits  of  the 
Torrid  Zone  are  not  uncommon. 

Extending  all  over  the  Continent,  but  particularly  in  tropical  America,  one 
finds  a rich  variety  of  animal  life.  Inhabiting  the  dense  southern  jungles  are 
numerous  species  of  birds  notable  for  their  brilliant  plumage.  In  the  Andes  is 
the  powerful  condor,  a cousin  of  the  northern  eagle.  The  reptile  life  of  these 
regions  is  also  very  rich;  largest  in  the  snake  family  is  the  boa  constrictor,  which 
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sometimes  reaches  a length  of  thirty  feet.  Jaguars,  pumas,  tapirs,  sloths,  arma- 
dillos, and  anteaters — to  mention  only  a few — are  among  the  many  interesting 
animals  of  the  Americas.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  alpaca  and  the 
llama,  found  in  the  Andean  highlands.  These  curious  camel-like  animals  are 
used  as  beasts  of  burden,  and  also  yield  an  excellent  wool. 

HISTORICAL  SKLTCH 

Llistory  has  been  defined  as  a systematic  record  of  events  in  which  man  has 
taken  part.  Therefore,  a historical  sketch  of  the  Americas  might  well  begin 
with  the  question — How  did  man  get  to  this  Continent,  and  how  long  has  he 
been  here?  Investigations  into  the  origin  and  antiquity  of  man  in  America  have 
yielded  many  theories,  but  none  have  been  definitely  proved.  Theories  of 
European,  African,  and  Polynesian  origin  have  been  offered  by  different  schools. 
Geological  solutions  by  lost  Atlantises  and  former  land  bridges  from  the  Old 
World  also  have  been  invoked.  Still  other  scientists  claim  man  is  indigenous  to 
America.  The  theory  which  has  received  the  greatest  acceptance,  however,  is 
that  the  American  Indian  is  of  Asiatic  origin,  and  that  successive  hordes 
migrated  to  America  by  way  of  Bering  Strait.  Then,  having  crossed  the  short 
gap  separating  the  two  continents,  these  nomadic  Asiatics  continued  southward, 
until  they  finally  covered  the  whole  Continent  and  the  outlying  islands.  Thus 
by  the  time  Columbus  discovered  America,  the  Continent  was  well  populated 
and  at  least  three  aboriginal  groups — the  Mayas,  Aztecs,  and  Incas — had  reached 
a high  stage  of  civilization. 

The  exact  beginnings  of  the  Maya  civilization  are  unknown,  but  it  is  evident 
that  great  cities  had  been  established  by  360  A. 13.  Palenque,  in  the  present 
Mexican  state  of  Chiapas;  Quirigua,  in  present  day  Guatemala;  and  Copan,  in 
present  day  Honduras,  flourished  for  four  centuries,  but  for  unexplained  reasons 
the  Mayas  abandoned  this  region,  and  migrated  northward  into  the  peninsula  of 
Yucatan,  where  they  founded  new  cities — Chichen  Itza,  Uxmal,  and  Mayapan — 
the  ruins  of  which  bear  mute  testimony  to  the  high  cultural  level  attained  by 
these  peoples.  When  the  Spaniards  arrived  in  Mexico,  however,  the  Mayas  had 
already  entered  into  a period  of  decline,  and  the  country  was  ruled  by  the  Aztecs. 
Headed  at  the  time  by  the  Emperor  Moctezuma,  the  Aztec  Empire  was  at  the 
height  of  its  glory,  and  the  recounting  of  the  magnificence  and  advanced  nature 
of  its  civilization  excites  any  student’s  admiration. 

The  third  of  the  flourishing  civilizations  was  that  of  the  Incas.  By  gradual 
conquest  this  Indian  group  had  extended  its  influence  over  a vast  area  embracing 
the  present  day  republics  of  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia,  as  well  as  northern 
Chile  and  Argentina,  and  had  instituted  and  developed  a remarkable  system  of 
social  organization.  Today  the  traveler  may  gain  some  idea  of  the  impressive 
grandeur  of  the  Inca  Empire,  by  visiting  such  places  as  Cuzco  and  Machu 
Picchu,  in  Peru. 

If  there  is  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  world  an  event  worthy  of  celebration 
by  humanity  in  general,  without  a doubt  it  is  the  discovery  of  America  by 
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Christopher  Columbus.  But  Columbus  was  not  the  first  European  to  set  foot 
on  this  Continent.  In  the  year  1000  the  hard  Norsemen,  under  the  leadership 
of  Leif  Ericson,  landed  on  the  mainland  of  North  America,  in  what  is  now 
the  State  of  Massachusetts.  But  they  never  followed  up  their  discovery,  and  the 
credit  for  the  discovery  of  America  therefore  goes  to  the  valiant  Genoese  who, 
in  search  of  a route  to  the  Indies,  opened  up  a new  world. 

The  decade  following  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus  in  1492  witnessed  the 
discovery  and  settlement  of  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  Atlantic 
mainland  of  North  and  South  America.  In  his  four  voyages  Columbus  dis- 
covered Cuba,  Santo  Domingo,  Jamaica,  the  northern  coast  of  South  America, 
and  the  shores  of  Central  America  from  Honduras  to  Panama.  With  Santo 
Domingo  and  Cuba  as  centers,  the  Spaniards  began  the  systematic  exploration 
and  conquest  of  the  mainland — one  of  the  great  achievements  of  history,  in  the 
accomplishment  of  which  participated  such  well-known  figures  as  Vasco  Niiiiez 
de  Balboa,  Hernan  CortcB,  and  Francisco  Pizarro. 

But  the  discovery  of  the  Pacific,  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  and  the  subjugation 
of  the  Incas,  were  not  the  only  colorful  events  that  took  place  in  the  founding 
of  Spain’s  empire.  The  student  will  find  equally  interesting  Pedro  de  Alvarado, 
the  conqueror  of  Guatemala  and  El  Salvador;  Enciso,  Ojeda,  and  Nicuesa,  in- 
trepid explorers;  Pedrarias  de  Avila,  who  founded  the  city  of  Panama  in  15  19; 
Coronado,  who  sought  the  seven  Cities  of  Cibola;  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  whose  amaz- 
ing adventures  rival  those  of  the  legendary  Ulysses;  Hernando  de  Soto,  discov- 
erer of  the  Mississippi  river;  and  Ponce  de  Leon,  who  founded  St.  Augustine,  in 


THE  INCA  RUINS  OF  MACHU  PICCHU 

Long  before  Columbus  discovered  America,  such  aboriginal  groups  as  the  Incas,  Mayas,  and  Aztecs 
had  reached  a high  stage  ot  civilization 
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Florida,  in  15  6^ — tlie  oldest  permanent  settlement  in  what  is  now  the  United 
States. 

Nor  should  we  forget  Pizarro’s  able  lieutenants  who,  with  Peru  as  a base, 
extended  Spain’s  dominions  to  the  east,  north,  and  south;  Sebastian  de  Benal- 
cazar,  conqueror  of  Ecuador;  Diego  de  Almagro,  conqueror  of  Bolivia;  Pedro  de 
Valdivia,  conqueror  of  Chile.  Still  others  in  this  roll-call  of  standard  bearers 
are  Jimenez  de  Quesada,  founder  of  Bogota,  and  Pedro  de  Mendoza,  founder  of 
the  La  Plata  colony.  Bartolome  tie  las  Casas  and  Junipero  Serra  are  reminders 
that  Spain  also  bore  the  Cross  and  the  Bible. 

Although  the  British  laid  claim  to  North  America  through  Cabot’s  voyage  in 
1497,  over  a hundred  years  elapsed  before  the  founding  of  the  first  permanent 
colony  at  Jamestown,  Virginia,  in  1607,  followed  by  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  in  1620.  Cabral,  who  discovered  Brazil  in  1 5 00,  and  Magellan,  are 
reminders  that  Portugal  also  shared  in  the  glory  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Americas.  By  papal  bull  and  the  treaty  of  Tordesillas  of  1494,  a line  of  de- 
marcation drawn  north  and  south  3 70  leagues  west  of  Cape  Verde,  gave  to  Spain 
all  the  land  lying  west  of  the  line,  and  to  Portugal,  that  lying  to  the  east.  It 
is  out  of  these  events  that  the  bases  were  laid  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Portuguese  colony  in  America,  and  the  development  of  Brazil,  the  only 
Portuguese  speaking  country  in  the  New  World. 

The  colonial  policies  pursued  by  Spain,  Portugal  and  England  offer  many  con- 
trasting features  as  regards  political  administration,  but  so  far  as  economic  ad- 
ministration is  concerned,  the  policies  of  the  three  governments  were  very  simi- 
lar. Mercantilism  was  the  dominant  economic  theory  of  those  times,  and  Spain, 
England,  and  Portugal  considered  the  colonies  as  possessions  to  be  governed  for 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  mother  country.  Commerce  was  strictly  regulated, 
the  colonies  were  permitted  to  trade  only  with  the  mother  country,  and  the 
colonial  manufacture  of  products  that  might  compete  with  the  home  industries 
was  prohibited. 

As  regards  political  organization,  Spain’s  administrative  system  -was  highly 
centralized  and  rigid.  Until  the  18th  century  the  empire  wms  divided  into  two 
vice-royalties:  New  Spain,  embracing  all  the  territory  north  of  Panama,  and 
the  West  Indies;  and  Peru,  which  had  jurisdiction  over  all  of  South  America 
and  Panama.  In  1719  the  vice-royalty  of  New  Granada,  embracing  present  day 
Colombia,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  and  Panama,  was  created;  and  in  1776,  that  of 
La  Plata,  embracing  present  day  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and  Bolivia. 
Lesser  administrative  units  were  the  captaincies-general,  audiencias,  corregi- 
niientos,  and  alcaldias.  Spain’s  rule  was  autocratic,  and  with  all  authority  im- 
posed from  above,  the  colonists  w'cre  given  little  or  no  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  administration  of  local  affairs. 

In  contrast  to  the  rigid  control  exercised  by  Spain  over  her  New  VMrld 
possessions,  the  colonial  administrative  system  of  England  was  decentralized  and 
until  1763,  one  of  "salutary  neglect”.  The  thirteen  English  colonies  were  of 
three  types — corporative,  proprietary,  and  crown — each  one  having  distinctive 
features.  The  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  had  a considerable  degree  of  local 
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autonomy;  they  had  their  own  legislatures,  elected  their  own  othcers  and,  until 
1763,  managed  their  own  affairs  pretty  much  as  they  pleased,  with  a minimum 
of  royal  or  parliamentary  interference. 

The  colonial  policy  of  Portugal  was  not  as  rigid  as  that  of  Spain,  nor  as  loose 
as  that  of  England;  however,  it  resembled  the  Spanish  system  more  closely  than 
the  English.  At  the  outset  the  Portuguese  Crown  divided  the  country  into 
"captaincies”  which  were  turned  over  to  individual  proprietors.  These  grantees 
enjoyed  almost  unlimited  jurisdiction  within  their  domains.  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, a more  centralized  control  was  established  and  the  officials  appointed  were 
made  immediately  responsible  to  the  crown. 

In  an  international  sense,  the  history  of  the  colonial  period  is  the  story  of  the 
rivalries  between  Spain,  England,  France,  and  Portugal.  This  was  a period  of 
numerous  wars,  treasure  galleons,  swashbuckling  pirates,  and  contraband  trade. 
FFaiti,  the  only  French-speaking  republic  of  the  American  Continent,  traces  its 
beginnings  to  the  settlements  made  by  French  pirates  on  the  western  part  of 
the  island  if  FFispaniola.  Later,  Spain  formally  ceded  this  portion  of  the  island 
to  France. 

After  three  centuries  of  exploitation  by  the  mother  countries,  the  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  English,  and  French  colonists  began  to  complain;  when  no  relief 
was  forthcoming,  they  resorted  to  arms,  and  in  a series  of  movements,  some 
long  and  bloody,  others  short  and  decisive,  won  their  independence,  and  set  up 
the  nations  that  today  make  up  the  Pan  American  Union.  Although  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  overseas  endeavors  preceded  the  English  colonization 
by  more  than  a century,  the  thirteen  English  colonies  of  North  America  de- 
clared their  independence  of  the  mother  country  nearly  half  a century  before 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies. 

In  the  United  States  the  "Taxation  without  representation”  issue  became  the 
rallying  cry  of  the  revolutionists.  Independence  was  proclaimed  on  July  4,  1776 
and  acknowledged  by  England  two  years  after  the  final  triumph  of  General 
Washington’s  army,  aided  by  French  troops,  at  the  battle  of  Yorktown,  in  1781. 

Although  the  basic  causes  of  the  revolutionary  movements  in  Latin  America 
were  chiefly  the  result  of  the  dissatisfaction  caused  by  the  economic,  political, 
and  intellectual  restrictions  imposed  on  the  colonists,  the  immediate  causes  are 
traceable  to  the  Napoleonic  wars  in  Europe.  When  Napoleon  invaded  Spain, 
and  placed  his  brother  Joseph  on  the  throne,  the  direct  relationship  which  existed 
between  the  King  and  the  colonies  (they  being  considered  direct  appendages  of 
the  Crown)  was  broken.  The  excuse  was  thus  afforded  for  the  establishment  of 
local  juntas,  which  at  first  proclaimed  allegiance  to  the  imprisoned  King, 
Ferdinand,  but  which  later  asserted  the  absolute  independence  of  the  several 
colonies. 

The  fi  rst  semi-successf ul  move  for  independence  from  the  Spanish  Crown 
occurred  in  Venezuela  in  April,  1810,  and  although  the  revolutionists,  under  the 
leadership  of  Francisco  de  Miranda,  were  able  to  secure  control  of  the  country 
for  a short  period,  by  June,  1812,  the  movement  had  failed  and  Miranda  had 
surrendered  to  the  Spanish  authorities.  Leadership  of  the  movement  was  taken 
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STATUE  OF  BOLIVAR 

Liberator  of  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia,  Simon  Bolivar  is  a 
leading  figure  in  Latin  American  history 


over  by  Simon  Bolivar,  to  whose  inspired  genius  may  be  attributed  the  hnal 
success  of  the  revolutionary  movements.  After  victoriously  leading  the 
Colombian  revolutionists,  Bolivar  marched  into  Venezuela  and  by  the  end  of 
18  13  had  driven  the  Spanish  forces  out  of  Caracas.  But  not  for  long;  powerful 
reinforcements  arrived  from  Spain  and  by  1813,  royalist  control  had  again 
been  reestablished  in  all  the  revolted  provinces. 

Despite  these  reverses,  Bolivar  continued  his  struggles,  first  getting  control  of 
a portion  of  Venezuela,  and  in  1819  invading  New  Granada  (now  Colombia), 
and  inflicting  a decisive  defeat  on  the  Spaniards  at  the  battle  of  Boyaca.  The 
next  year  the  union  of  Venezuela  and  New  Granada  under  the  name  Republic 
of  Colombia  was  proclaimed  and  the  Liberator  was  named  president.  Through 
the  patriot  victory  at  Carabobo  in  1821,  Venezuelan  indepencfence  was  assured, 
and  Bolivar  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  south.  As  a result  of  General 
Sucre’s  triumph  at  Pichincha  in  1822,  Ecuador  was  freed  from  Spanish  control 
and  became  a part  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia. 

\'7hile  Bolivar  and  his  lieutenants  were  freeing  northern  South  America, 
similar  movements  were  going  on  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Continent.  A 
prot'isional  junta,  which  nominally  ruled  for  Ferdinand,  had  been  set  up  in 
Buenos  Aires  in  1810,  but  Argentine  independence  was  not  proclaimed  until 
1816.  The  next  year  an  Argentine  army  under  the  command  of  Jose  de  San 
Martin  performed  the  heroic  task  of  crossing  the  Andes  and  fell  upon  the 
Spanish  forces  in  Chile.  Surprised  by  the  combined  Argentine  and  Chilean 
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forces,  the  Spaniards  were  defeated,  Chilean  independence  was  proclainaed,  and 
Bernardo  O’Higgins  was  named  chief  of  the  new  nation.  San  Martin  next 
undertook  the  liberation  of  Peru,  and  by  1821,  Callao  and  Lima  had  been 
captured  and  Peruvian  independence  had  been  proclaimed.  But  large  royalist 
forces  remained  in  the  country,  and  South  America  was  not  completely  freed 
until  1824,  when  the  forces  of  Bolivar  and  Sucre  inflicted  final  defeat  upon 
the  Spaniards  at  the  battle  of  Ayacucho. 

In  Mexico,  the  first  revolutionary  movements  also  began  in  1810,  and  as  in 
South  America,  met  with  initial  defeat.  Miguel  Hidalgo,  a creole  priest,  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt  on  September  H,  1810,  but  in  a few  months  the  move- 
ment was  surpressed  and  the  leader  was  executed.  Morelos,  another  priest, 
continued  the  revolution  but  likewise  was  unsuccessful.  Independence  was 
finally  gained  in  1821,  as  the  result  of  a conservative  reactionary  movement  led 
by  Agustin  Iturbide,  who  was  proclaimed  Emperor. 

In  Central  America,  independence  was  achieved  without  bloodshed,  and  the 
five  provinces  that  made  up  the  Captaincy-General  of  Guatemala  joined 
Iturbide’s  Empire,  but  upon  the  latter’s  downfall  in  182.1,  they  formed  a con- 
federation, which  lasted  until  18.19,  when  separate  governments  were  set  up  in 
each  country.  Panama  also  declared  its  independence  of  Spain  in  1821,  and 
joined  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  With  the  separation  of  Venezuela  and 
Ecuador  in  18.10,  the  Bolivarian  confederation  came  to  an  end,  but  Panama 
remained  a part  of  Colombia  except  for  brief  periods  of  independence  in  18.10, 
1831,  and  1840,  until  1903  when  it  seceded  and  joining  the  American  family 
of  nations,  became  its  youngest  member. 

In  the  West  Indies,  Haiti  declared  its  separation  from  Prance  on  January  1, 
1804,  and  thus  became  the  second  independent  nation  of  the  Western  Elemi- 
sphere.  The  Dominican  Republic  was  the  only  one  of  Spain’s  insular  possessions 
to  gain  freedom  from  the  mother  country  during  this  period,  but  in  1 822,  it 
fell  under  the  domination  of  Haiti,  this  relationship  continuing  until  1 844,  when 
the  two  sections  of  the  island  separated.  While  the  United  States  was  engaged 
in  the  Civil  War  and  could  not  enforce  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  Spain  annexed 
Santo  Domingo  and  did  not  relinquish  control  until  four  years  later,  in  1861. 
During  this  same  period  also  occurred  the  Erench  invasion  of  Mexico,  and  the 
establishment  of  Maximilian’s  short-lived  empire.  Cuba  was  the  last  of  the 
Spanish  colonies  to  revolt,  and  did  not  achieve  its  independence  until  after  the 
Spanish  American  War. 

Brazil  also  became  a sovereign  nation  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  19th 
century,  but  her  independence  was  achieved  under  rather  peculiar  conditions. 
Following  the  Napoleonic  invasion  of  the  Iberian  peninsula.  King  John  of 
Portugal  sought  refuge  in  his  new  world  colony,  and  in  1 808  the  Portuguese 
Court  was  established  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  As  a consequence  Brazil’s  status  was 
completely  changed,  and  from  a colonial  dependency,  she  became  an  integral 
part  of  the  LMited  Kingdom  of  Portugal,  Brazil,  and  Algarves.  In  1821,  when 
King  John  returned  to  Portugal,  an  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  Brazil  to  its 
former  colonial  status.  This  met  with  intense  opposition  from  the  people,  and 
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led  by  the  Regent  Dom  Pedro  (King  John’s  son)  they  declared  their  independ- 
ence and  proclaimed  Dom  Pedro  Emperor  of  Brazil. 

In  a discussion  of  the  international  relations  of  the  American  republics  the 
subject  of  Pan  Americanism  immediately  commands  attention.  Although  its 
birth  is  usually  said  to  have  occurred  at  the  Panama  Congress  of  182  6,  called 
by  Simon  Bolivar,  that  spirit  of  cooperation  and  mutual  aid,  which  is  the 
soul  of  Pan  Americanism,  was  evident  even  in  the  wars  of  Independence,  when 
the  patriots  of  the  different  states  joined  forces  in  their  struggle  against  the 
Crown.  Bolivar’s  hopes  of  creating  a political  union  of  American  republics  at 
the  Panama  Congress  failed,  but  the  idea  of  continental  solidarity  remained,  bore 
fruit  with  the  passage  of  time,  and  the  Pan  Americanism  of  today  is  based  on 
that  fundamental  concept. 

In  1890,  upon  the  initiative  of  James  G.  Blaine,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  First  International  Conference  of  American  States  was  held 
at  Washington,  and  through  the  creation  of  the  "Union  of  American  Re- 
publics,” practical  Pan  Americanism  began  its  forward  march.  Successive  con- 
ferences were  held  in  Mexico  City  ( 1902  ),  Rio  de  Janeiro  ( 1906),  Buenos 
Aires  (1910),  Santiago,  Chile  (1925),  Habana  ( 1928),  and  Montevideo 
( 1933  ).  The  Eighth  Conference  took  place  in  December,  1938,  at  Lima,  Peru. 

The  Pan  American  Union,  actual  organ  of  international  cooperation  on  the 
Continent,  is  an  institution  having  an  official  character,  but  lacking  political 
power.  Created  and  supported  by  the  twenty-one  American  republics  for  the 
purpose  of  fostering  mutual  understanding  and  cooperation,  its  essential  duty  is 
to  make  effective  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  successive  Pan  American  Con- 
ferences. In  a larger  sense  its  activities  are  directed  toward  the  development  of 
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closer  economic,  legal,  cultural,  and  social  relations  among  the  governments  and 
peoples  of  this  Continent.  It  serves  as  a center  for  the  distribution  of  informa- 
tion on  each  of  the  countries  members  of  the  Union,  and  is,  in  addition,  the 
permanent  secretariat  of  the  International  Conferences  of  American  States. 

A problem  that  confronted  all  the  nations  of  America  on  achieving  inde- 
pendence, and  consequently  one  that  was  of  continental  significance,  was  that  of 
the  determination  of  boundaries.  Owing  to  imperfect  geographic  knowledge 
and  the  overlapping  of  colonial  grants,  the  solution  of  these  boundary  questions 
was  an  extremely  difficult  problem.  There  is  no  more  prolific  cause  of  war 
than  territorial  disputes,  and  a few  of  the  boundary  differences  between  the 
nations  of  America  did  lead  to  war;  but  the  overwhelming  majority  have  been 
settled  by  peaceful  means,  either  by  direct  negotiation  between  the  parties  or  by 
submission  to  the  arbitration  of  a third  power.  A recent  settlement  of  great 
significance  was  that  of  the  Chaco  controversy,  long  a sore  point  between 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay.  Boundary  disputes  still  pending  are  those  between 
Honduras  and  Nicaragua;  Panama  and  Costa  Rica;  and  Ecuador  and  Peru. 

An  outstanding  example  in  this  process  of  pacific  settlement  is  that  of  Brazil, 
which  borders  so  many  of  the  other  states  of  the  Continent  as  well  as  several 
European  possessions,  and  in  which  the  boundary  lines  were  in  every  instance 
fixed  by  pacific  means.  The  statue  of  Christ,  high  up  in  the  Andes  mountains 
between  Argentina  and  Chile,  is  a tribute  to  the  peaceful  settlement  of  a 
boundary  dispute  between  these  two  countries.  Similar  instances  might  also 
be  cited  in  the  histories  of  other  nations  of  the  Continent.  Indeed,  international 
history  in  America,  during  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  Congress  of 
Panama  of  1826,  reveals  a continuous  and  determined  effort  on  behalf  of  peace. 
Evidence  of  this  fact  is  to  be  found  in  the  many  examples  of  friendly  adjust- 
ment of  the  various  controversies  that  have  arisen  between  the  different  nations; 
also,  in  the  numerous  congresses  and  conferences  of  all  kinds  held  with  the  ob- 
ject of  creating,  strengthening,  or  perfecting  economic,  cultural,  and  juridical 
bonds;  all  tending  to  the  further  development  of  continental  solidarity. 

POLITICAL  INSTITUTIONS 

With  the  achievement  of  independence  all  the  nations  of  America,  except 
Brazil,  Elaiti,  and  Mexico,  adopted  the  republican  form  of  government.  In 
Brazil,  an  empire  was  established  and  continued  until  1889,  the  year  the  republic 
was  proclaimed;  in  Mexico,  the  empire  of  Iturbide  lasted  only  eleven  months; 
and  in  Haiti,  first  Dessalines  and  later  Christophe  ruled  as  monarchs  until  1 820, 
when  a republic  was  set  up. 

However,  since  few  of  the  newly-founded  states  had  had  actual  experience 
in  self-government,  much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  passing  through  the 
period  of  transition  which  marked  the  change  from  the  status  they  had 
previously  possessed  as  colonies  to  the  status  of  independent  republics  with 
firmly  established  governments.  This  period  of  transition  was  longer  in  some 
countries  than  in  others. 
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In  tlie  United  States,  for  example,  it  lasted  from  1776,  the  year  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  to  1789.  During  those  years  the  form  of  govern- 
ment that  was  set  up  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  proved  most  unsatis- 
factory, and  it  was  not  untd  the  present  constitution  was  adopted  that  a govern- 
ment adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  nation  was  established.  In  Brazil  the  situation 
was  somewhat  dilferent,  inasmuch  as  prior  to  its  independence  it  had  been  an 
integral  part  of  the  Portuguese  Empire.  The  change  to  an  independent  nation, 
therefore,  was  almost  imperceptible. 

In  the  former  Spanish  colonies  the  handicaps  that  had  to  be  overcome  were 
much  greater,  consequently  these  republics  suffered  from  governmental  insta- 
bility for  longer  periods.  The  difficulties  encountered  may  be  attributed  prin- 
cipally to  the  lack  of  experience  with  democratic  institutions,  the  illiteracy  of 
the  masses,  the  lack  of  a middle  class — backbone  of  any  true  democracy — the 
intense  individualism  of  the  natives,  and  the  lack  of  national  unity  due  to  poor 
communication  facilities.  With  the  passage  of  time,  however,  most  of  the 
countries  achieved  political  stability. 

The  constitutions  of  the  American  republics  vary  in  details,  but  in  all  funda- 
mental provisions  they  are  essentially  the  same.  Some  of  the  constitutions,  such 
as  that  of  the  United  States,  are  quite  brief,  enunciating  general  principles  and 
leaving  the  details  of  administration  to  the  discretion  of  the  several  branches  of 
the  government;  others,  such  as  that  of  Uruguay,  are  quite  lengthy  and  set 
forth  in  great  detail  the  powers  and  attributes  of  the  various  governmental 
authorities.  Several  of  the  Latin  y\merican  constitutions  are  remarkable  docu- 
ments by  reason  of  their  elaborate  provisions  in  regard  to  questions  of  social 
welfare,  particularly  the  protection  of  labor.  Measures  of  social  legislation, 
such  as  old-age  pensions,  unemployment  insurance,  and  wages  and  hours  regu- 
lations, were  in  existence  in  many  Latin  American  countries  long  before  they 
were  adopted  in  the  LTnited  States. 

Live  countries — Argentina,  Brazil,  Mexico,  the  United  States,  and  Vene- 
zuela— have  the  federal  system  of  government,  in  which  the  national  govern- 
ment exercises  those  powers  specificallv  delegated  to  it  by  the  constitution,  with 
the  remaining  powers  reserved  to  the  states.  In  the  other  countries  the  central- 
ized form  of  government  has  been  adopted. 

The  constitutions  of  all  the  American  republics  provide  for  the  three  recog- 
nized divisions  of  government — legislative,  executive,  and  judicial.  Live  of  the 
countries — Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Panama — have 
a unicameral  legislature.  In  all  the  other  countries  the  legislatures  are  bicameral. 
Unlike  the  United  States,  in  most  of  the  Latin  American  countries  cabinet 
secretaries  may  sit  in  Congress  and  propose  legislation,  but  they  have  no  vote. 
At  the  present  time,  national  woman  suffrage  exists  in  Brazil,  Cuba,  Ecuador, 
Mexico,  Uruguay,  and  the  United  States. 

With  certain  exceptions,  the  members  of  the  upper  body,  or  Senate,  are 
elected  in  representation  of  the  pro\'inces  or  states  into  which  the  country  is 
divided.  But  in  Uruguay,  Senators  are  elected  at  large,  fifteen  from  each  of 
the  two  parties  having  the  greatest  nuniber  of  votes  in  the  general  elections. 
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In  Paraguay  and  Colombia  they  are  elected  in  proportion  to  the  population. 
And  in  Ecuador,  the  Senate  also  has  members  representing  such  groups  as  edu- 
cation, academies  and  societies,  agrictdture,  industry,  the  army,  and  the  Indian 
population. 

In  Venezuela,  Senators  are  elected  by  the  state  legislatures,  and  in  Haiti, 
where  the  Senate  is  composed  of  twenty-one  members,  eleven  are  named  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  ten  are  appointed  by  the  President.  In  all  the  other 
countries  Senators  are  elected  by  popular  vote.  Property  qualifications  are 
required  in  most  of  them.  The  term  of  office  for  Senators  varies.  In  Argentina 
it  is  nine  years;  in  Brazil,  Cuba,  and  Chile,  eight  years;  and  in  Colombia, 
Ecuador,  Dominican  Republic,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela,  four  years.  In  the 
remaining  countries  having  bicameral  legislative  bodies  Senators  serve  for  six 
years. 

The  members  of  the  lower  body,  usually  called  Chamber  of  Deputies,  are 
elected  in  proportion  to  the  population.  The  Brazilian  Constitution  also  provides 
for  functional  deputies  who  represent  different  groups  similar  to  those  repre- 
sented in  the  Ecuadorian  Senate.  In  most  countries  Deputies  serve  for  four 
years.  In  Honduras  their  term  lasts  six  years;  in  Peru,  five  years;  in  Mexico, 
three  years;  in  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  the  United  States,  two  years;  and  in 
El  Salvador,  one  year. 

The  total  number  of  members  of  the  legislatures  varies  from  the  United 
States,  with  96  Senators  and  431  Congressmen,  to  Panama,  with  a unicameral 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  PALACE,  TEGUCIGALPA,  HONDURAS 
The  constitutions  of  the  American  republics  vary  in  details,  but  in  fundamental 
provisions  they  are  essentially  similar 
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THE  CAPITOL,  HABANA,  CUBA 

Cuba's  Legislature  meets  in  this  magnificent  building,  one  of  the  principal 
sights  in  colorful,  historic  Habana 

chamber  of  32  members.  In  several  of  the  Latin  American  countries  there  are 
committees  of  the  legislature  whose  duty  is  to  watch  over  the  observance  of  the 
constitution  and  the  laws  during  the  recesses  of  the  congress.  Mexico  is  the 
only  country  which  bars  immediate  reelcction  for  Senators  and  Deputies. 

The  judicial  branch  of  the  government  usually  consists  of  Courts  of  First 
Instance,  Courts  of  Appeal,  and  a Supreme  Court,  in  addition  to  provincial  and 
municipal  tribunals.  Members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Brazil  and  of  the 
United  States  are  appointed  for  life,  but  in  most  of  the  other  countries  they 
serve  for  hxed  terms.  In  ten  countries  they  are  appointed  by  the  congress.  In 
Guatemala,  they  are  elected  by  popular  vote. 

An  examination  of  the  executive  branch  also  reveals  many  interesting 
features.  The  qualihcations  for  the  ofhce  are  much  the  same  throughout  the 
Americas:  the  president  must  be  native  born,  and  thirty  to  thirty-hve  years 
of  age.  In  Mexico  and  Haiti,  not  onh'  the  president  but  also  his  parents  must  be 
native  born.  Most  of  the  constitutions  provide  for  a four  year  term  of  office. 
But  in  Argentina,  Chile,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  El  Salvador,  Nicaragua  and 
Mexico,  it  is  six  years;  and  in  Haiti,  Peru,  and  Venezuela,  five  years. 

Reelection  for  the  immediately  succeeding  term  is  usually  prohibited,  thereby 
differing  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  is  silent  on  the 
subject,  but  where  the  practice  has  developed  of  permitting  only  two  terms. 
In  Argentina,  Paraguay,  and  the  United  States  the  president  is  elected  by 
electoral  colleges,  and  in  Venezuela,  by  the  Congress.  All  the  other  countries 
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hav'e  direct  elections.  In  several  of  the  Central  American  republics,  m case 
no  candidate  receives  an  absolute  majority  in  the  popular  election,  the  congress 
elects  the  president  from  among  the  two  candidates  who  received  the  greatest 
number  of  votes. 

Throughout  Latin  America  the  Chief  Executive  may  rule  by  decree  during 
the  recesses  of  the  Congress,  and  consequently  wields  great  power.  In  those 
republics  that  have  the  centralized  form  of  government,  the  President  appoints 
the  governors  of  the  provinces,  thus  exercising  firm  control  over  the  whole 
nation.  In  the  executive  branch  of  several  Latin  American  governments  we 
find  a feature  entirely  lacking  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — the 
Council  of  State.  These  bodies  are  constituted  in  addition  to  the  regular  cabi- 
nets, and  also  serve  as  advisory  agencies.  Some  of  the  council  members  are 
appointed  by  the  president,  and  others,  by  the  legislature.  In  Chile,  the 
Council  of  State  is  a very  large  and  powerful  body,  and  exercises  an  important 
role  in  national  affairs. 


PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

The  American  Continent  is  one  of  the  world’s  great  sources  of  agricultural, 
mineral  and  cattle  products,  both  in  the  quantities  which  it  produces  today 
and  in  its  future  potentialities.  From  its  fields  come  millions  of  tons  of  food- 
stuffs; over  its  plains  roam  hundreds  of  thousands  of  head  of  cattle;  and  from 
its  mines  are  extracted  immense  quantities  of  mineral  products.  Many  countries 
today  look  to  this  Continent  as  an  important  source  for  these  commodities,  anti 
with  large  areas  yet  undeveloped  the  future  prospects  of  this  section  of  the 
world  can  be  readily  appreciated. 

Of  all  the  commodities  produced  in  Eatin  America,  that  which  perhaps 
touches  most  closely  the  national  economy  of  the  majority  of  states  is  coffee. 
In  Brazil,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  fdaiti,  and  in  the  five  Central  American 
republics  coffee  may  be  said  to  be  the  national  industry;  national  not  only  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  the  most  important,  but  national  in  that  it  is  carried  on  by 
the  nationals  of  the  countries  themselves.  In  some  of  these  countries  other 
industries  have  been  developed  by  foreign  capital,  such  as  bananas  and  petroleum, 
but  coffee  is  essentially  a "home”  industry.  Brazil  is  the  world’s  greatest  coffee 
producer,  the  industry  centering  in  S.10  Paulo  and  adjoining  states.  Prom 
this  country  alone,  it  is  estimated,  comes  sixty  percent  of  the  world’s  supply. 
The  other  countries  mentioned  produce  smaller  quantities,  but  the  type  and 
quality  grown  commands  a ready  market,  especially  in  Europe. 

Wheat,  flax,  oats,  and  corn  are  grown  in  virtually  every  country.  Argentina, 
in  the  south  temperate  zone,  and  the  United  States,  in  the  north  temperate 
zone,  are  especially  well  adapted  for  the  production  of  cereal  crops,  and  from 
their  broad  fields  come  annually  millions  of  bushels  of  grain.  Their  rolling 
plains  also  accommodate  millions  of  head  of  cattle  and  sheep;  and  these  two 
countries,  with  Uruguay  and  southeastern  Brazil,  are  a major  source  of  the 
world’s  supply  of  beef,  mutton,  and  pork. 
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America  plays  a leading  part  in  satisfying  man’s  sweet  tooth.  Cuba  is  the 
"sugar  bowl”  of  the  world,  and  produces  a large  proportion  of  the  continent’s 
total  output.  In  Brazil,  also,  sugar  is  an  important  crop;  and  the  commodity 
is  hkewise  produced  in  most  of  the  countries  of  the  Caribbean  region  as  well 
as  m Peru  and  Argentina. 

With  every  variety  of  climate  it  is  natural  that  America  should  produce  many 
varieties  of  fruit.  From  the  tropical  countries  come  bananas,  pineapples,  coco- 
nuts, avocados  (alligator  pears),  mangoes,  and  many  other  lesser  known  fruits 
of  the  warm  regions.  Countries  in  the  more  temperate  regions  of  the  north 
and  south  produce  apples,  pears,  grapes  (the  basis  of  an  important  wine  industry 
in  several  countries),  oranges,  peaches,  etc.  But  whereas,  in  the  United  States, 
these  products  ripen  in  June,  July,  and  August,  in  the  far  south  the  reversal 
of  seasons  makes  them  available  in  the  North  American  winter.  As  a con- 
sequence a lucrative  trade  has  been  developed  in  these  articles  between  the 
north  and  south  temperate  zones,  each  furnishing  them  to  the  other  when 
they  are  not  readily  available  at  home. 

Cotton  is  one  of  the  most  important  products  cultivated  in  the  American 
Continent.  The  United  States  has  long  been  an  important  producer  of  this 
commodity  and  still  occupies  first  rank  among  world  producers.  In  recent  years 
the  industry  has  attained  a remarkable  growth  in  several  of  the  Latin  American 
countries,  notably  in  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Peru. 

Rubber  is  grown  In  several  countries,  principally  in  Brazil.  For  many  years 
the  industry  was  on  the  decline,  but  in  recent  years  there  has  been  a revival  of 
interest  with  the  entry  of  a large  American  company  in  the  production  of 
plantation  rubber  on  the  Tapajoz  river,  a tributary  of  the  Amazon. 

Several  unusual  commodities  emanating  from  the  Americas  are  nitrates,  tagua, 
quebracho,  coca,  quinine,  and  asphalt.  Chile  has  a virtual  monopoly  of  natural 
nitrates,  and  although  the  introduction  of  the  synthetic  product  has  materially 
affected  the  industry,  Chilean  nitrate  continues  to  command  a wide  market. 
Quebracho,  a forest  product  used  In  the  tanning  of  hides,  is  an  important  item 
in  the  economic  life  of  Paraguay  and  Argentina.  Tagua,  or  "vegetable  ivory,” 
comes  from  Ecuador  and  Colombia,  and  is  widely  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
buttons  and  similar  small  articles.  Ecuador,  incidentally,  is  also  the  home  of 
the  Panama  hat.  Two  medicinal  products  which  have  been  of  immense  value 
to  mankind  are  the  well-known  quinine,  and  coca,  from  which  cocaine  is 
derived.  Quinine  is  found  in  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia,  and  coca 
is  found  in  the  latter  two  countries.  Asphalt,  so  important  to  highway  con- 
struction, comes  from  Venezuela. 

The  foregoing  are  merely  some  of  the  most  important  products  grown  in  the 
Americas.  Naturally  in  such  a large  area  virtual!)'  every  conceivable  com- 
modity may  be  found,  but  some,  of  course,  are  more  important  than  others. 
In  addition  to  the  products  already  enumerated,  mention  should  be  made  of 
tobacco,  grown  extensively  in  Cuba,  Brazil,  and  the  United  States;  cacao,  in 
Brazil,  Ecuador,  and  Venezuela;  and  yerba  mate,  the  tea  of  South  America, 
grown  in  Paraguay,  Brazil,  and  Argentina. 
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AMERICAN  PRODUCTS 
The  Americas  produce 
every  variety  of  agricul- 
tural, mineral,  and  ani- 
mal products.  The  first 
illustration  shows  a scene 
on  a coffee  plantation  in 
Costa  Rica,  the  second  a 
view  of  a copper  mine  in 
Chile,  and  in  the  third  we 
see  a cattle  ranch  in 
Uruguay 


Tlie  great  mineral  wealtlt  of  the  Americas,  especially  in  the  precious  metals, 
was  one  of  the  strong  influences  that  spurred  on  the  "conquistadores”  in  the 
years  immediately  following  the  discovery.  During  the  colonial  era,  untold 
quantities  of  silver  and  gold  were  extracted  from  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
and  shipped  to  Spain.  So  great  were  these  deposits  that  Potosi,  in  present  day 
Bolivia,  was  described  as  a table  of  silver  standing  on  legs  of  gold,  while  Peru 
became  a synonym  for  wealth.  Today,  these  metals  are  still  produced,  either 
directly  or  as  a by-product  of  other  minerals.  Mexico  is  the  greatest  silver 
producing  state  m the  world,  with  Chile,  Peru,  Colombia,  the  United  States, 
and  other  countries  contributing  important  quantities  of  both  gold  and  silver. 
Nor  is  America  lacking  in  precious  stones:  Colombia  is  the  world’s  principal 
source  for  emeralds,  diamonds  are  found  in  Brazil,  and  in  Panama  pearl  fishing 
is  an  important  industry. 

At  the  present  time  the  more  prosaic  minerals  are  perhaps  of  greater  im- 
portance than  the  precious  metals.  In  Peru  and  Chile,  deep  in  the  recesses  of  the 
high  Andes,  and  in  the  United  States,  are  located  some  of  the  richest  copper 
deposits  in  the  world.  Extensive  tin  deposits  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  Andean 
region,  in  Bolivia,  and  the  mining  of  this  important  product  has  become  the 
Republic’s  major  industry.  Together  with  areas  in  the  Orient,  Bolivia  virtually 
controls  the  world’s  output  of  tin. 

The  scarcity  of  iron  and  coal  throughout  Latin  America  has  handicapped 
the  industrial  development  of  those  countries,  but  in  the  United  States  both 
products  are  found  in  great  abundance,  and  this  nation  is  the  world’s  largest 
producer  of  steel  goods.  Oil,  however,  is  an  effective  substitute  for  coal,  and 
extensive  petroleum  deposits  are  found  in  many  American  countries.  The 
United  States  ranks  as  the  world’s  largest  producer  and  Venezuela,  Mexico, 
Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Argentina  also  produce  several  million  barrels  of 
oil  annually.  Water  power  is  also  an  important  source  of  energy  in  many  of 
these  countries. 

Although  the  Americas  are  primarily  producers  of  agricultural  commodities 
and  raw  materials,  manufacturing  industries  have  developed  to  a certain  extent 
in  all  countries,  while  several  have  reached  an  advanced  state  of  industrial  de- 
velopment. This  is  especially  true,  of  course,  of  the  United  States,  but  indus- 
trialization has  also  made  extensive  progress  in  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Mexico. 
In  Buenos  Aires,  Sao  Paulo,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  in  several  cities  in  Mexico, 
industrialization  has  made  especially  rapid  progress,  and  the  domestic  require- 
ments of  these  countries  for  a variety  of  manufactured  articles  are  being  satis- 
fied by  local  industries.  The  most  highly  developed  industry  in  all  the  countries 
is  the  manufacture  of  textiles. 

The  twenty-one  American  republics  constitute  one  of  the  great  economic 
areas  of  the  earth.  No  one  country  produces  everything,  but  what  one  docs  not 
have  can  usually  be  obtained  from  one  of  the  others,  and  taken  together  they 
produce  most  of  the  foodstuffs  and  minerals  that  enter  into  modern  civilization. 
It  is  out  of  this  circumstance  that  there  has  developed  that  reciprocal  exchange 
of  goods  that  has  proved  so  economically  advantageous  to  all  the  countries. 
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The  United  States,  for  example,  is  one  of  the  best  customers  for  the  com- 
modities produced  by  Latin  America,  especially  raw  materials;  whde  those 
countries  annually  absorb  a large  percentage  of  the  exports  of  this  country, 
principally  manufactured  goods.  From  Latin  America  as  a whole  the  United 
States  buys  more  than  from  any  other  country,  and  likewise  ranks  first  in  the 
value  of  merchandise  shipped  to  it.  From  the  United  States  are  sent  automo- 
biles, agricultural  implements,  mining  machinery,  and  a large  variety  of  other 
manufactured  and  semi-manufactured  goods.  In  return,  Latin  America  ships  to 
the  United  States  quantities  of  virtually  all  the  products  before  mentioned, 
especially  coffee,  sugar,  petroleum,  copper  and  other  minerals,  bananas  and 
other  fruits,  hardwoods,  etc. 


TRANSPORTATION 

Transportation  facilities  in  the  Americas  have  been  developed  in  accordance 
with  the  economic  requirements  and  the  natural  conditions  peculiar  to  the 
particular  region.  Land  transportation  has,  of  course,  been  facilitated  or 
hindered  by  topographical  conditions,  but  where  rugged  topography  has  made 
difficult  the  expansion  of  one  form  of  transportation  it  has  freciuently  stimu- 
lated the  expansion  of  another.  Thus,  in  those  mountainous  areas  where  rail- 
road building  has  been  retarded,  prompt  advantage  was  taken  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  airplane  to  overcome  the  handicaps  of  nature.  Generally  speaking, 
means  of  transportation  in  and  between  the  American  republics  have  improved 
and  expanded  enormously  during  recent  years,  and  today  the  several  republics 
are  in  much  closer  touch  with  one  another  than  ever  before. 

In  the  west  coast  countries  of  South  America,  the  massive  range  of  the  Andes 
mountains  has  proved  an  exceedingly  difficult  obstacle  to  railway  construction. 
At  the  same  time,  the  roads  that  have  been  built  are  extraordinary  engineering 
achievemerits,  and  are  a tribute  to  the  vision  and  skill  of  those  who  conceived 
and  executed  these  works. 

Despite  the  existence  of  this  mountain  barrier,  several  lines  have  penetrated 
into  the  interior  from  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  crossing  the  Cordillera, 
and  two  transcontinental  lines  exist.  The  first  railroad  connecting  the  two 
oceans  was  the  Trans-Andean  from  Valparaiso,  Chile,  to  Buenos  Aires,  Argen- 
tina, a distance  of  8 86  miles.  The  other  transcontinental  line  is  from  Buenos 
Aires  through  northern  Argentina,  into  Bolivia,  whence  three  routes  are  avail- 
able to  reach  the  Pacific  coast:  one  via  Antofagasta,  Chile;  another  via  Arica, 
Chile;  and  a third  by  way  of  Mollendo,  Peru,  crossing  lake  Titicaca. 

Of  the  other  railroads  in  this  mountain  region  of  South  America,  the 
Peruvian  Central  is  the  highest  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  roads  in  the 
world.  The  road  extends  from  the  coast  at  Callao  to  Huancayo,  high  up  in  the 
Andes,  and  at  one  point  reaches  an  altitude  of  1 5,665  feet — nearly  three  miles. 
In  Ecuador  also,  the  railroad  from  Guayaquil  to  Quito,  penetrates  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Andes  and  is  noted  for  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  regions  traversed. 

In  Central  America,  although  the  mountains  are  not  as  high  as  farther  south, 
they  have  nevertheless  proved  an  obstacle  to  railway  development.  Notwith- 
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st.inding,  three  transeontinental  lines  exist,  one  in  Panama,  from  Colon  to 
Panama  City  (built  m 18f  S)  ; another  in  Costa  Rica,  from  Limon  to  Puntarenas 
and  a third  m Guatemala,  from  Barrios  to  San  Jose.  The  various  railways  of 
Mexico  connect  the  inland  plateau  with  both  coasts  as  well  as  with  the  borders 
of  the  United  States  and  Guatemala.  Travelers  from  the  United  States  can  go 
south  by  railroad  as  far  as  El  Salvador,  to  the  port  of  La  Union. 

In  contrast  to  the  situation  prevailing  in  these  mountainous  areas,  the  broad, 
open  pampas  of  Argentina  are  ideally  adapted  to  railway  building.  Con- 
seejuently,  the  most  extensive  railway  development  has  taken  place  in  this  sec- 
tion of  South  America,  with  lines  radiating  in  every  direction  from  the  great 
port  of  Buenos  Aires.  Considerable  railway  mileage  has  also  been  built  in 
Uruguay  and  southeastern  Brazil. 

The  United  States  has  long  enjoyed  an  excellent  road  system  and  in  recent 
years  highway  construction  has  also  made  rapid  progress  in  nearly  all  the 
countries  of  Latin  America.  This  has  been  influenced  by  two  factors:  first,  the 
iiitroduction  of  the  motor  car,  which  has  brought  with  it  a demand  for  im- 
proved highways;  and  second,  the  fact  that  highways  can  be  built  more  eco- 
nomically than  railways. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  highway  construction  program 
in  the  Americas  is  the  project  of  a Pan  American  Llighway  to  extend  from  the 
United  States  in  the  north,  to  Argentina  and  Chile,  in  the  south,  and  connecting 
all  the  countries  of  the  Continent.  r\t  the  present  moment,  the  greatest 
progress  towards  the  realization  of  this  project  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
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THE  LAREDO-MEXICO  CITY  HIGHWAY 

This  is  the  longest  of  the  completed  sections  of  the  proposed  Pan  American  High- 
way which  will  link  all  the  countries  of  the  Continent 


section  between  Panama  and  the  United  States,  known  as  the  Inter-American 
Plighway.  In  Central  America  a reconnaissance  survey  has  been  made  to 
determine  the  most  feasible  route  of  the  highway,  engineers  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  cooperating  with  engineers  of  the  respective 
countries.  Three  long  sections  of  the  road  as  well  as  many  shorter  stretches 
have  been  completed,  and  many  bridges  have  also  been  constructed. 

The  longest  of  the  completed  sections  is  the  road  between  Laredo,  Texas, 
and  Mexico  City,  which  was  opened  to  traffic  in  July,  193  6.  Since  then  thou- 
sands of  American  tourists  have  motored  down  to  visit  their  southern  neighbor. 
The  second  section  of  the  highway  extends  from  Guatemala  City,  through  the 
Republic  of  El  Salvador,  to  San  Lorenzo,  Honduras,  from  which  point  a spur 
line  goes  up  to  Tegucigalpa,  thereby  connecting  the  capitals  of  the  three 
countries.  The  third  important  section  of  the  highway  runs  between  Panama 
City  and  David,  which  is  just  a short  distance  from  the  Costa  Rican  border. 

In  South  America,  the  Bolivar  Highway  extends  through  Venezuela,  Colom- 
bia, and  Ecuador:  beginning  on  the  Atlantic  coast  at  La  Guaira,  it  goes  through 
Caracas,  Bogota,  and  Quito,  and  comes  to  an  end  on  the  Pacific  coast  at 
Guayaquil.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  international  highways,  nearly  every 
country  of  the  Continent  is  engaged  in  carrying  out  programs  of  highway 
development,  and  several  of  the  American  republics  already  have  extensive 
networks  of  roads. 

Aviation  has  made  extraordinary  progress  throughout  the  Americas,  and 
probably  no  other  region  of  the  world  is  more  "air-minded”.  This  circumstance 
grows  out  of  the  very  difficultv  that  has  been  experienced  in  many  sections  of 
the  Continent  in  providing  other  means  of  transportation.  The  airplane  has 
also  been  of  great  value  to  the  mining  industries,  and  many  formerly  in- 
accessible regions  are  now  being  successfully  exploited. 

Latin  America  has  more  miles  of  air  lines  in  regular  operation  than  the  United 
States  or  Europe,  and  also  boasts  the  first  successful  commercial  air  service  in 
the  world.  This  is  the  SCADTA  line  in  Colombia,  inaugurated  in  1920. 

National  air  lines  exist  in  nearly  every  country,  and  in  addition  international 
services  connect  all  the  republics  with  one  another  and  with  the  United  States. 
Pan  American  Airways  and  Pan  American  Grace  Airways  extend  from  the 
United  States  to  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  through  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  and  down  both  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  South  America,  encircling 
the  Continent.  Buenos  Aires,  by  sea  nearly  three  weeks  distant  from  the  United 
States,  can  now  be  reached  via  Pan  American  clipper  in  four  and  a half  days. 
With  the  inauguration  of  its  trans-Pacific  and  trans-Atlantic  services.  Pan 
American  Airways  now  links  the  Americas  with  the  Orient  and  with  Europe. 
Aircraft  from  Germany  and  France,  which  cross  the  South  Atlantic  from 
Africa  to  the  easternmost  point  of  Brazil,  and  then  proceed  down  the  coast, 
also  connect  South  America  with  Europe. 

As  already  explained,  the  Americas  possess  a series  of  river  systems  superior 
to  that  of  any  other  region  of  the  world,  giving  the  Continent  unsurpassed 
facilities  for  interior  river  communication.  The  ports  of  the  American  republics 
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Argentina's  modern,  cosmopolitan  capital  is  Latin  America's  most  important  port  and 
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are  visited  annually  by  thousands  of  vessels  from  every  section  of  the  globe. 
The  principal  steamship  lines  operating  between  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America  are  the  Grace  Line,  American  Republics  Line,  Furness  Prince  Line,  and 
the  United  Fruit  Co.  The  famous  "Santa”  boats  of  the  Grace  Line  serve  the 
west  coast  of  the  Continent  and  also  operate  in  the  Caribbean.  Argentina, 
Brazil,  and  Uruguay  may  be  reached  by  the  luxurious  vessels  of  either  the 
American  Republics  Line  or  the  Furness  Prince  Line.  The  West  Indian  and 
Central  American  republics  are  connected  with  one  another  and  with  the 
United  States  by  the  United  Fruit  Company’s  "Great  White  Fleet”. 

Of  inestimable  aid  in  promoting  the  commerce  of  the  Americas  has  been 
the  Panama  Canal.  One  of  the  outstanding  engineering  feats  of  all  time,  the 
Canal  has  served  to  bring  the  products  of  many  of  these  countries  closer  to 
the  consuming  markets,  and  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  promotion  of  closer 
commercial  relations  between  the  republics  of  the  American  Continent. 

The  expansion  of  means  of  transportation  in  the  Americas  has  been  paralleled 
by  a similar  expansion  of  communication  facilities.  Telephone  and  telegraph 
services  provide  rapid  means  of  communcation  within  all  the  republics,  and 
together  with  cable  and  radio  services,  connect  them  with  one  another.  The 
principal  companies  offering  these  international  services  are;  Bell  Telephone 
System;  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  and  Cable  and  Wireless  Limited; 
R.  C.  A.  Communications,  Inc.;  Tropical  Radio  Telegraph  Company;  All 
American  Cables  and  Radio,  Inc. 

EDUCATION 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  education,  the  first  thing  we  need  to  take  into 
account  is  the  differences  in  types  of  population  between  the  twenty-one 
American  republics.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  state  that  the  United  States  is  Anglo- 
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Saxon  and  that  the  other  twenty  countries  are  Latin;  differences  exist  even 
between  the  Latin  countries.  Some  of  them,  particularly  those  that  have 
received  large  numbers  of  European  immigrants,  have  predominantly  white 
populations.  In  several  others,  the  pure-blooded  Indians  still  form  the  great 
majority  of  the  people,  and  one  of  the  island  republics  of  the  Caribbean  is  in- 
habited almost  entirely  by  negroes.  In  the  majority  of  the  states,  however,  the 
greater  part  of  the  population  is  made  up  of  mestizos.  These  differences  in  racial 
make-up,  the  isolated  character  of  the  rural  populations,  and  various  economic 
reasons,  such  as  the  inability  of  the  governments  to  finance  widespread  systems 
of  public  education,  explain  the  high  percentages  of  illiteracy  that  one  finds  in 
many  of  the  countries.  All  of  them,  however,  are  making  strenous  efforts  to 
overcome  this  handicap  and  the  problem  of  education  commands  primary  at- 
tention in  many  of  the  countries. 

As  regards  the  administration  of  education,  in  the  United  States  it  is 
handled  by  the  separate  states,  but  in  Latin  America  it  is  highly  centralized, 
and  every  country  has  a cabinet  officer  in  charge  of  education.  The  I.atin 
American  educational  systems  are  modeled  more  on  the  European  type,  and 
comprise,  generally  speaking,  an  elementary  school  of  five  or  six  years,  and  a 
secondary  school  of  five  or  six  years.  In  contrast  with  the  United  States,  student 
mortality  is  greater  between  elementary  and  secondary  schools  than  between 
secondary  schools  and  the  university.  This  is  because  the  elementary  schools 
are  designed  primarily  for  educating  the  poorer  classes,  while  the  secontlary 
school,  whose  main  function  is  to  prepare  for  the  university,  is  for  the  upper 
classes.  The  course  of  studies  in  the  Latin  American  high  schools  in  general 
is  of  an  encyclopedic  nature,  and  is  very  closely  prescribed.  Curricula  are 
similar  to,  but  much  more  extensive  than,  those  of  American  high  schools,  and 
include  almost  all  the  natural  sciences,  history  of  the  world  and  of  civilization, 
philosophy,  economics,  geography,  and  psychology. 

In  higher  education  Latin  America  had  the  priority  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. In  Santo  Domingo  a university  was  chartered  in  H3  8,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  San  Marcos  in  Lima  and  the  National  Lfiiiversit}"  in  Mexico  City  were 
established  in  H51.  By  the  time  Elarvard  was  founded  in  163  6 there  were 
already  five  universities  in  the  Spanish  colonies.  Latin  American  universities 
offer  many  interesting  contrasts  with  those  of  the  United  States.  They  are 
very  loosely  organized,  the  various  schools  being  practically  autonomous,  and 
the  different  buildings  are  usually  scattered  throughout  the  city.  Student  life, 
as  known  in  the  United  States,  is  practically  non-existent,  interest  in  political 
affairs  taking  its  place.  Instead  of  full  time  professors,  the  system  of  edtedvas., 
or  "chairs”  prevails.  Most  of  the  professors  teach  only  on  a part  time  basis, 
and  engage  in  professional  occupations  in  the  same  line  in  which  they  teach. 
Course  attendance  is  usually  non-compulsory,  and  promotions  are  as  a rule 
based  almost  entirely  on  examinations.  Great  importance  is  attached  to  a 
degree  because  it  is  at  the  same  time  a license  to  practise  a profession.  The 
liberal  arts  college — nucleus  of  American  universities — is  rare.  The  great 
majority  of  the  Latin  American  universities  are  national  institutions,  and  there 
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Founded  in  1551,  eighty-five  years  before  Harvard,  San  Marcos  is  the  oldest 
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arc  only  a few  strong  private  universities.  Higher  education,  with  few  excep- 
tions, is  entirely  free. 

An  interesting  feature  of  Latin  American  teacher  training  is  the  fact  that 
normal  schools  are  on  a secondary  rather  than  collegiate  level.  Industrial  and 
commercial  training  occupies  a very  important  role  throughout  Latin  America, 
and  vocational  schools,  where  practical  trades  are  taught,  are  found  in  all  the 
countries.  Education  by  radio  is  a new  development  and  several  countries, 
notably  Uruguay,  have  established  schools  of  the  air  and  broadcast  cultural 
programs  and  extension  courses.  Another  new  activity  is  that  of  educational 
motion  pictures.  Very  close  attention  is  paid  at  present  to  the  problem  of 
rural  education,  and  many  interesting  experiments  are  being  carried  out  in  this 
connection. 


CULTURAL  ASPECTS 

Valuable  contributions  in  the  field  of  music  and  the  plastic  arts  have  been 
made  by  several  of  the  American  republics,  and  all  of  them  have  produced 
literary  figures  of  distinction.  This  brief  sketch,  therefore,  would  be  incom- 
plete and  unbalanced  without  some  consideration  of  these  aspects  of  cultural 
life  in  the  Americas.  Within  the  limited  space  available,  however,  treatment 
of  this  vast  subject  is  difficult  indeed. 

In  the  field  of  literature  all  the  nations  have  great  poets  to  their  credit. 
Among  the  Latin  American  poets  who  have  gained  international  recognition, 
Ruben  Dario,  of  Nicaragua,  occupies  a very  prominent  place.  Also  important 
are;  Jose  Asuncion  Silva,  Julio  Arboleda,  and  Jose  Eusebio  Caro,  of  Colombia; 
Ecuador’s  Jose  Joaquin  Olmedo;  Salvador  Diaz  Miron,  Manuel  Gutierrez 
Najera,  and  Amado  Nervo,  of  Mexico;  Peru’s  Jose  Santos  Chocano;  and  Jose 
Maria  Heredia,  Juan  Clemente  Zenea,  and  Jose  Marti,  of  Cuba.  Among  the 
novelists  of  the  19th  century  none  enjoyed  a greater  reputation  than  the 
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Colombian,  Jorge  Isaacs,  who  wrote  Mavia.  In  that  same  century,  perhaps 
the  most  outstanding  intellectual  produced  by  Latin  America  was  Andres  Bello, 
of  Venezuela. 

Three  notable  essayists  who  have  had  a lasting  influence  on  the  literature  of 
the  Continent  are  Jose  Enrique  Rodo,  of  Uruguay,  the  Ecuadorean  Juan 
Montalvo,  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  of  the  United  States.  Among  Chile’s 
noteworthy  writers  may  be  mentioned  the  historians  Diego  Barros  Arana  and 
Benjamin  Vicuna  Mackenna,  and  the  bibliographer,  Jose  Toribio  Medina. 

Argentina  has  produced  such  distinguished  writers  as  Juan  Bautista  Alberdi, 
Jose  Marmol,  Domingo  Faustino  Sarmiento,  and  Bartolome  Mitre.  Brazil  has  to 
her  credit  the  works  of  Machado  de  Assis,  Goncalves  Dias,  Jose  de  Alencar, 
Euclydes  da  Cunha,  and  Olavo  Bilac. 

Well-known  United  States  writers  include  Elawthorne,  Longfellow,  V’hittier, 
Poe,  Bryant,  and  Cooper.  Ricardo  Palma,  author  of  the  inimitable  Tradiciones 
Pcrnaitas,  is  an  outstanding  Peruvian  writer.  Puerto  Rico’s  greatest  literary 
figure  is  Eugenio  Maria  de  Hostos.  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  Henriquez-Urena  family  have  been  especially  noteworthy. 

The  most  generally  admired  of  the  Latin  American  writers  of  today  are  per- 
haps Gabriela  Mistral,  the  Chilean  poetess;  Mariano  Azuela,  who  wrote  the  most 
powerful  novel  of  the  Mexican  Revolution,  Los  de  Ahiijo;  Ricardo  Gulraldes, 
author  of  Don  Segiiiido  Souihra,  a novel  dealing  with  life  in  the  Argentine 
pampas;  Romulo  Gallegos,  of  Venezuela,  whose  masterpiece  is  Dona  Barbara; 
and  Jose  Eustasio  Rivera,  of  Colombia,  author  of  La  Voraginc.  A leading  con- 
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temporary  writer  in  the  United  States  is  Sinclair  Lewis,  whose  works  have 
earned  him  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature. 

In  the  held  of  art  important  contributions  have  been  made  by  the  artists  of 
several  countries.  The  Mexican  mural  painters,  Diego  Rivera  and  Jose 
Clemente  Orozco;  Whistler  and  Sargent,  of  the  United  States;  Benito  Quin- 
quela  Martin  and  Bernaldo  Cesareo  de  Quiros,  of  Argentina;  Jose  Sabogal,  of 
Peru;  Tito  Salas,  of  Venezuela;  and  Candido  Portinari,  of  Brazil,  are  among 
those  who  have  been  accorded  international  recognition. 

In  the  held  of  symphonic  and  choral  music  Heitor  Villa  Lobos  (Brazil), 
Eduardo  Fabini  (Uruguay),  and  Carlos  Chavez  (Mexico)  have  received  similar 
recognition.  One  of  the  best  women  pianists  the  world  has  even  known  was 
Maria  Teresa  Carreno,  of  Venezuela,  while  the  operas  of  Carlos  Gomes,  of 
Brazil,  have  been  performed  in  the  principal  capitals  of  Europe.  Among  the 
many  contemporary  composers  of  the  Americas  whose  fame  transcends  national 
boundaries  may  be  mentioned  Alberto  Williams,  of  Argentina;  Enrique  Soro  and 
llumberto  Allende,  of  Chile;  Alomias  Robles,  of  Peru;  Manuel  Ponce,  of 
Mexico;  and  George  Gershwin,  of  the  United  States. 

Increasing  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  music  of  the  neighboring  nations 
in  each  country,  and  in  the  United  States,  the  Pan  American  Union  has  played 
an  important  role  in  making  known  to  the  North  American  public  the  music  of 
the  Latin  American  republics  through  the  series  of  concerts  which  it  presents 
in  Washington  every  year  and  which  are  broadcast  by  radio  not  only  in  the 
United  States  but  throughout  the  entire  Continent. 

In  the  preceding  pages,  we  have  touched  lightly  on  the  major  events  in  the 
history  of  the  twenty-one  Republics  of  the  Americas,  and  have  mentioned 
briefly  their  principal  geographical  features,  form  of  government,  their  products 
and  industries,  their  transportation  facilities,  educational  systems,  and  cultural 
life.  These  are  all  basic  facts  with  which  it  is  well  to  be  familiar.  The 
Americas,  however,  offer  a wider  and  deeper  appeal  and  present  a broad  field  of 
study  along  virtually  every  conceivable  line. 

It  is  a region  of  infinite  contrasts.  The  nations  of  America  are  young  and 
progressive;  yet  here  are  to  be  found  the  remains  of  civilizations  thousands  of 
years  old,  their  origin  lost  in  the  mists  of  time.  The  Continent,  much  of  it 
still  unexplored,  contains  vast  forest  covered  areas,  and  likewise  large  and  thriv- 
ing cities,  rivaling  in  grandeur  the  centuries  old  municipalities  of  Europe.  Roll- 
ing prairies,  majestic  lakes,  snow-capped  peaks  rising  skyward  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  tropics,  roaring  waterfalls,  and  other  striking  works  of  nature — all  these 
are  to  be  found  in  this  extensive  area. 

And  in  this  continent  of  many  contrasts  live  peoples  representing  a blending 
of  the  early  indigenous  civilizations  with  that  brought  to  the  New  World  by  the 
doughty  and  enterprising  explorers  from  the  Iberian  Peninsula  and  the  Island  of 
Britain;  peoples  of  enterprise  and  activity,  and  yet  possessing  a cultural  in- 
heritance which  traces  its  roots  through  the  centuries,  and  finds  expression  in 
their  literature,  their  art,  and  their  music. 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION  is  an  international  organization  created 
and  maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Republics:  Argentina,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador, 
El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Para- 
guay, Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  Originally  known- 
as  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  it  was  established 
in  1890  in  accordance  with  a resolution  passed  April  14  of  that  year  at  the 
First  International  Conference  of  American  States,  held  at  Washington  in 
1889-90,  and  presided  over  by  James  G.  Blaine,  then  United  States  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Its  work  was  greatly  expanded  by  resolutions  of  subsequent 
Conferences,  the  eighth  of  which  was  held  at  Lima,  Peru,  in  1938.  April  14 
is  celebrated  annually  throughout  the  Americas  as  Pan  American  Day. 

The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to  promote  peace,  commerce, 
and  friendship  between  the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by  foster- 
ing economic,  juridical,  social,  and  cultural  relations.  The  Union  is  sup- 
ported by  annual  contributions  from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  pro- 
portional to  population.  Its  affairs  are  administered  by  a Director  General 
and  an  Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a Governing  Board 
composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  representatives 
in  Washington  of  the  other  American  governments. 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  American  Union  are  organized  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created.  Special  divisions  have  been 
created  on  foreign  trade,  statistics,  financial  and  economic  information, 
agricultural  cooperation,  intellectual  cooperation,  juridical  matters,  and 
travel,  all  of  which  maintain  close  relations  with  official  and  unofficial  bod- 
ies in  the  countries,  members  of  the  Union.  The  Columbus  Memorial 
Library  contains  1 00,000  volumes  and  many  maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  published  monthly  in  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese, 
is  the  official  organ  of  the  institution. 

The  Pan  American  Union  serves  as  the  permanent  organ  of  the  Inter- 
national Conferences  of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences,  in  addition  to  preparing  the  programs  and  regula- 
tions, the  Union  gives  effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by  con- 
ducting special  inquiries  and  investigations  and  by  convening  or  arranging 
for  special  or  technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the  inter- 
national Conferences. 


